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THE FRUIT AT SINGAPORE 


By EpytTuHe Squier DRAPER 


Lillian was behind the base-burner with Robert Else- 
mere. She was not reading, not thinking, not listening. 
Suddenly — her name among the Japanese words. But 
Mamma and Papa seemed glad about something. Papa 
glad about her? It must be something else they were 
talking about and her name came in only accidentally. 
They talked secrets in Japanese. Sometimes she heard 
names of church people among the Japanese words. She 
had forgotten Japanese. She was not sorry. It would 
have been better if she had never known it. Mamma had 
said to a caller yesterday: 

‘*Yes, Lillian used to know Japanese. In Hakodate 
she would go and tell the servants in Japanese stories her 
Papa and Mamma had told her in English.’’ 

‘‘Humph.’’ The caller, a tall, wrinkled woman in a 
long grey coat had looked at her and grunted. ‘‘Talk it 
once now.”’ 

But she couldn’t talk it. Her face got so hot her eyes 
seemed about to pop out and she did not know what to do 
about her hands so far out of her sleeves because, thir- 
teen, she grew so fast. She had a cold, too — she always 
had — and no handkerchief. Papa turned his face away 
and tapped his foot on the carpet. The caller after an- 
other grunt turned away too. 

How bad it would be when the girls and boys in this 
town found out she had talked Japanese when she was 
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little. She tried as hard as she could to be like the girls 
in any town she was in. If in this town she said hain’t 
and darsn’t in just the right places she might be chosen 
for Run Sheep Run, and the girls might put their arms 
around her and the boys make faces at her. No, it was 
no good knowing Japanese. You must not say things, 
know things, the others didn’t. You must be like the 
girls in any town you were in, if you wanted not to be 
alone all the time. 

If Papa came over here by the base-burner she would 
put Robert Elsemere behind the coal-scuttle. Robert 
Elsemere might be a Novel. She had found it in behind 
big black hard books in Papa’s bookcase. It was as inter- 
esting as Elsie Dinsmore. It must be a novel. Papa 
might not do anything about her reading Robert Else- 
mere. But then again he might. There was no telling 
about Papa. Sometimes he would choke you and take a 
Novel away and put Pilgrim’s Progress in your hands or 
the True Story of Mary Jones, a Welsh girl who was very 
fond of her Bible. Sometimes he would let you alone. 
You never at any time knew what Papa was going to be 
like. She would try not to read until he went away, out- 
doors or into his study. 

She was sleepy and to stay awake she tried to notice 
things. She tried usually not to notice things. Papa was 
walking up and‘down, though there was not much room 
for walking, the washing on a rack and the baby’s buggy 
taking up nearly all the dining-room. Trixie was under 
the table with paper dolls, mumbling to them. That was 
what she was generally doing in the house. Out-doors 
she mumbled to sticks leaning against the fence or the 
house, tired but polite. Tennyson was out somewhere. 
He had been spanked a while ago. Mamma was holding 
the baby who had a cold. Clara Perkins had whispered 
to the girls, when they were kneeling down for a prayer 
in Sunday School last Sunday, she bet Lillian’s Mamma 
was going to have another one. Clara Perkins was a big 
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girl. Mamma didn’t want Clara around here, she said. 
Well, this baby was pretty big, fourteen months old. 
She remembered when he was born. While she was 
asleep somebody brought Tennyson’s little bed up and 
put it beside hers. She woke up and found it there and 
she heard noises down stairs. Something went like a 
cat, and that was the new baby. 

See? Mamma was smiling, lifting her face, her blue 
eyes loving Papa. 

Now — Papa saying her name. Oh! 

‘¢Lillian!’’ 

Robert Elsemere slid to the floor, banged. But no one 
seemed to notice. 

She went and stood before Papa, her knees shaking, a 
lump in her throat. She tried to cover her wrists more. 

Papa had his hand in his pocket. He was smiling. 
Mamma, too. Papa took his hand out of his pocket. 

‘*You go up to Dannenbaum’s,’’ he said, ‘‘and buy a 
dozen bananas with this twenty cents. They’re just 
twenty cents a dozen. I saw them there this morning. 
They’re twenty cents. You come right back.”’’ 

‘‘Do you remember, dear, the fruit at Singapore?”’ 
Mamma said, her eyes smiling at Papa over the big 
baby’s head against her shoulder. 

Papa nodded, hard, smiling too. ‘‘Marvellous! Mar- 
vellous!’’ His voice was deep and important. And then 
he said, but not as if he believed it quite, ‘‘It’s not an 
extravagance when they’re only twenty cents. A dozen 
for twenty cents is not extravagant. A change from 
prunes. ’’ 

Mamma said to the baby: ‘‘Tell Lillian by-by.’’ 

‘‘By, by,’’ the baby croaked, his cold bothering him. 

Mamma wiped his nose and began to rock him. 

Lillian had never felt so happy as she did now starting 
out with the twenty cents. The fruit at Singapore. Oh, 
the fruit at Singapore. She tried to skip in the slush to 
the tune the words made. Arctics were hard to skip in. 
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These of hers leaked. But Mamma said they would do 
maybe a few weeks longer. Back in Southern Ohio they 
were planting early garden now, Mamma said. Maybe 
they would go away from Northern Minnesota and go 
back to Ohio. Maybe the Presiding Elder and the Bishop 
would give Papa a good charge back in the Ohio confer- 
ence. One day Lillian had heard Papa saying, really 
shouting — and not in Japanese: 

‘“*T’ll get out if they don’t quit hounding me. I’ll tell 
them a few things they’ll remember and I’ll get out. I’ll 
not stand their damned politics!’’ 

Mamma had said, ‘‘Burton!’’ 

He had spanked everybody that day. 

There was her bush. .Her bush. One sunny day in the 
winter she had the baby out in his buggy. She wheeled 
him across the white-black ruts of the road to the wooden 
sidewalk, black and wet but with no snow on it. Aftera 
long time the baby had gone to sleep. She covered him up 
and put the buggy in the sun and went to play Hide and 
Seek with the others, Angelina Le Roy and Elmer Elling- 
ton and Trixie. The place she hid was under that bush, 
that low bush by the river between Ellingtons’ yard and 
the next. Angelina, it, couldn’t find her. She lay snug 
and quiet. She felt the ground under her, not snow, 
black ground and brown wet smelly grass. The sun came 
between two branches, touched her back, her neck. 
Everything was still, the others far away. A rooster 
crowed clearly, softly, gladly, sadly, off across the frozen 
river. She must laugh. She must cry. She trembled. 
She was hurt, awfully hurt by something and terribly 
glad. She went out of herself. She was the music of 
crowing. She was ground, sun, sky, stars, all. And 
then Angelina came and yelled, ‘‘All’s out’s in free!’’ 
She crept out from under the bush and ran to the others, 
began to laugh at Angelina, it, again. But she knew she 
would never forget. That moment of the hurting glad- 
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ness would always be. The moment was like — why, yes! 
— like the fruit at Singapore. 

She did not turn her head toward the bush when she 
went by it. She never looked at it when she went by. 
But she saw it. 

There. There was the yard where in summer the Shet- 
land Pony was. Oh, those people were rich, rich; they 
had a Shetland Pony. She did not think of wishing for a 
Shetland Pony. That was too much. One might wish 
for a whole merry-go-round with its glorious musie for 
one’s own, but not for a Shetland Pony. There was the 
yard, though. There it was. The yard of the Shetland 
Pony. 

The fruit at Singapore. Theffuit .. 

Oh. Over there across the street HE. Once when she 
was folding announcements of a lecture on Japan HE 
had come to the study. Papa red, his hands shaking, his 
eyes very black, had sent her out. HE was a sort of thick 
man with a yellow moustache. HE was a Free-Thinker. 
She was more afraid of a Free-Thinker than of Hell. 
She did not know why. She just was. 

Not to see that HE was over there across the black 
slush of the road she looked down at the sidewalk. Some 
boards were broken from the heavy snow on them all 
winter, the cracks big. ‘‘Step on a crack, break your 
mother’s back.’? That was what Angelina Le Roy al- 
ways said. It was silly. But, still—if the other girls 
said it—her mother’s back. She saw her mother, 
smiling, saying, ‘‘Do you remember, Dear, the fruit at 
Singapore?”’ 

She came to Dannenbaum’s. She opened the door and 
went in. A man was standing among potatoes and cran- 
berries and turnips and cabbages and mixed candy — 
and bananas. A dozen for twenty cents was not extrava- 
gant. A dozen. Her father saying that. 

‘How much are your bananas?”’ she said to the man. 

She ought not to have said that. 
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He looked at her. He had eyes that stuck out, that had 
no light in them, and a moustache that went down in a 
thin black rat-tail on each side of his thick mouth. 

‘‘Forty cents a dozen,’’ he said and kept looking at her. 

‘Oh — ’’ she blushed and felt as if she had been trying 
to steal from the man. ‘‘I thought they were twenty 
cents.’’ 

‘‘Rorty,’’ he said again. ‘‘Large bananas, see. Large 
bananas for forty cents. Small bananas twenty cents. 
We got no more small. Same as buying a dozen small 
when you buy half a dozen large, see. Twenty cents for 
half a dozen large.’’ 

The twenty cents — a dime and two nickels — were hot 
in her hand. 

‘‘Well?’’ the man said. ‘‘I ain’t got all day.’’ 

She hurried and gave him the twenty cents. He 
dropped it in a drawer. It seemed to cry. He slammed 
the drawer shut. 

He picked up bananas from the counter, already cut. 
The bananas were not large. He put them very quickly 
in a bag, shut the bag, pushed it at her, cleared his throat, 
making a frightful noise. 

In a minute she was out of the store. She went home 
fast. She saw nothing on the way, not the Shetland 
Pony yard, not her bush. Half a dozen bananas. She 
was afraid. Half a dozen bananas. 

The baby was crying. Mamma was sitting by the base- 
burner holding him, supper not ready. Papa came to the 
door to meet her. He took the bag, smiling, opened it, 
looked in. 

‘‘They —they were forty cents,’’ Lillian said, her 
tongue a thick flannel rag in her mouth, ‘‘Big bananas 
forty cents. Half a dozen big the same as a dozen small 
for twenty cents.”’ 

‘‘Big bananas! Big bananas!’’ 

The house was full of the terrible sound of Papa’s dis- 
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appointment. Trixie crawled farther in under the table. 
Tennyson opened the dining-room door, shut it again 
softly, stayed in the cold kitchen. The baby stopped cry- 
ing, hid against Mamma. He thought Papa was shouting 
at him, telling him to hush or be spanked. 

‘‘The man cheated you. What did you let him cheat 
you for? Answer me. What did you let him cheat you 
for?’’ 

‘“‘T—TI—don’t know . . .”’ 

‘*You don’t know! You don’t know!”’ 

Papa squeezing her neck, hurting. The stair-door 
bursting open. In a minute she was going up the steps 
fast, pushed hard. 

‘You get to your room! You stay there! I’ll teach 
you to disobey me!’’ 

She found in the dark the knob to her room and Trix- 
ie’s. She went in and sat in her coat and hood and wet 
arctics on the edge of the bed. It was not made, the red 
blankets mussed. In the low parts of the room where the 
roof came down to the floor it was dark. She was cold 
pretty soon, but she did not notice that. The house was 
still. Would he come up and spank her now? 

Mamma then singing, rocking the baby and singing: 

‘**T gave, I gave my life for thee, what hast thou given 
for me-e-ee — ”’ 

Poor — oh, yes, poor Papa, poor Papa P 

She slid off the bed, laid her head on the window-sill. 
The pain that was in her no crying could help. She could 
not cry. Her eyes were dry, no sobs came shaking her, 
freeing her of the pain. She sat with her head on the 
window-sill, dying of pain. She went out of herself on a 
wave of pain, wrapped her arms around Papa, around 
Mamma. 

A long smooth-edged cloud, purple-black above the 
Northern Minnesota trees in April. She was looking at 
this. She found herself looking at this cloud. And then 
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it was not cloud, but, long and beautiful and black, land, 
on the line where the sky came and bent itself around the 
green ocean. Land. And a coiled rope, a smell of tar 
and paint, black, huge, tipped-back funnels, ladders, black 
iron rails with moving white-flecked blue hills of water 
between. Sliding down a wave-side, running up another, 
a boat with a striped awning, sailors rowing. A heavenly 
smell, a cool sweet deliciousness causing the mouth to fill 
with happy water. Something spiny, something round 
and smooth, blood-red, yellow. Something long and yel- 
low, black specked. Deliciousness, deliciousness ; 

‘‘Lillian! Lillian! Come and hold the baby while I 
get supper.’’ 

She felt her way down the dark stair, her fingers hurry- 
ing with coat and hood which she would leave on the 
lowest step. She put her arms out to the baby. The baby 
put his arms out to her. He pushed his wet red face 
against hers, his hands scratching, cuddling her neck, go- 
ing down inside her dress. She looked across him at 
Mamma. 

‘‘T remember the fruit at Singapore,”’’ she said. 

‘*Yes, perhaps you do,’’ Mamma answered. 

They were like two women speaking together then. 











HARVEST LAD 


By Cuar.Les HiILTon 


The Harvest Lad is calm at last. 

The harvest fields are reaped and brown; 
And tired horses all have passed 

With laden wagons to the town. 

We knew he should have stayed at home 
And warmed those slender hands of his. 
Instead we let him freely roam 

Through every field where stubble is. 
But fields were truly part of him 

As was the Autumn’s leaves and rain; 
So were the nights when moons were slim 
And winds went driving down the plain. 
His blood — it ached for dust and soil — 
His frame and bone were of the earth. 
The harvest marked him for her toil 
The night that saw his yearning birth. 
And he went out, his fork in hand 

To reap what other men had sown, 

And stack upon the stubbled land 

A fruitful grain not all his own. 

We do not know that Harvest Lad 

Was ever still when grain was tall. 

We envied strength those slim hands had 
His reckless pleasure in the Fall. 

We envied, too, his restless speed, 

His trackless movement down the grain 
As if he felt a pressing need 

To get it in before the rain. 

And so we called him ‘‘ Harvest Lad”’ 
Just twenty years or so ago. 

It is the only name he had, 

And now he is beneath the snow. 

We wonder now and then if he 

Can feel the coming harvest rain 

Below the earth, where silently 

Come down to him the roots of grain. 








IN THE BALLET SCHOOL 


By Joan DarRETH PROSPER 


I 

Rehearsal 
Ghost-butterflies, by Art’s contriving moulded 
In ways of strength more delicately strange 
Than gesture of the wind or lightly folded 
Small wings that pause for daring: you arrange 
Each hand, each limb, in patterns of such magic 
As, born of Nature, yet transcend her grace; 


Then float on the slow music . . . lovely,tragic ... 


Like nightfall on a hushed and lonely place. 


The notes burn down to silence, and you scatter 
Under the searching light — pale wraiths no more, 
But warm, swift-breathing girls whose voices shatter 
The glass of phantasy. Across the floor 

You stream, rehearsal ended, — and one sprite 
Lingers to query, . . . ‘‘Did I do it right?”’ 


II 

To a Young Dancer 
You are so sure, so very sure, dear child, 
Of those swift feet, those pliant loins, the whole 
Of your young panther-body, undefiled 
By any touch of life, you would control 
The changing years and so forever dance 
Forever leap, forever poise and sway 
On sensuous tides of music that entrance 
Your spirit, even as you do today. 


But when comes Love to steal away your peace 
And weight those agile limbs, shall you with tears 
Bewail the slackened pace, pray for release, 
Remembering lost fairy-footed years? 

Or shall you muse at times, serene and slow, . . . 
‘**T used to dance a little — long ago.’’ 








POSSESSION 
By Leo L. Warp 


I 


Wynne Snyder’s heart was narrow like his house and 
deep like the old well on his lawn, and he kept the things 
he cherished at its very bottom. No one ever guessed by 
half how much he loved his black land, upon which he 
raised better corn and wheat than could be found any- 
where else in the county. He was proud of his tall white 
house, with its long low porch and its pane of colored 
glass in the front door. And as for his huge, paintless 
barn, it almost seemed that he.loved it better than the 
light of day, for it stood to the westward of his orchard, 
blotting out the sunset and keeping the evening light from 
ever pouring its red glory through the long rows of apple 
trees. 

But if he found a dumb, unlimited satisfaction in all his 
chattels, there was another treasure more deeply hoarded 
in his heart, and more precious still. Nettie Snyder, his 
little hard-working wife, was more necessary to him than 
even his barn and his cattle. 

He had got Nettie over beyond the Creek. She was the 
daughter of old Josh Griffin, the hardest man in that 
country to deal with. When he used to go over to old 
Josh’s to buy yearlings, he would always go early, and 
take a lunch with him, for he knew it would take most of 
the day to make the deal. Old Griffin seemed to hate to 
sell a horse or a drove of yearlings, even when you knew 
he was ready to take your price. But on one of these 
occasions the old man was away from home, and his 
Missus invited the visitor to stay to dinner — old Mrs. 
Griffin was the very opposite of Josh, in everything. And 
that day Snyder met Nettie Griffin, who served him at 
dinner with sugar-cured pork and some very good crulls 
and coffee. Six months later Wynne Snyder and Nettie 
Griffin were married, after a long bitter struggle with her 
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father, too long and bitter to describe, except to say that 
on the day of the wedding old Josh remained out of the 
house, dehorning some steers in one of the cattle sheds 
back of his barn. But it was just because the winning of 
her was such a difficult business that Wynne Snyder had 
come to care so much as he did for his wife. This was 
always the way with him. The pieces of land, the droves 
of cattle, the horses he had greatest difficulty in buying 
were those for which he always cared the most. 

But this was not the only reason why he cherished her 
so much. No man ever got a better housewife than 
Wynne Snyder. Nettie Griffin had learned from her 
mother how to bake bread the loaves of which looked and 
tasted, when they were still warm from the oven, almost 
like big toasted marshmallows. Her fried potatoes were 
crisp, with never a slice of them black or hard. Her crab 
and grape jellies, and her preserves of wild berries, were 
the envy of neighbor women. She could strip a cow as 
quickly as any hand her husband had ever had on the 
place. And she knew just how deep to sink the ring in a 
hog’s nose, without touching the gristle. 

With all the hardness and strength of her little hands, 
and the wrinkles, like little cobwebs, about her two small 
eyes, and her flat breasts, and her dirty unfastened 
shoes, she was Wynne Snyder’s constant helpmate. She 
planned with him, when to buy more land, when to sell 
the corn and the cattle, helped him to calculate his taxes, 
advised him about his health, cared for his rheumatism, 
made his shirts, bought most of his clothes, cut his hair 
when he got older and hated the waits in the barber shop 
down in Kottsville. She served him almost like a slave 
and obeyed him like a child, yet ruled him as only a 
woman can rule her strong mate. It was from her that 
Wynne Snyder drew, without knowing it, most of his 
confident, indomitable strength. 
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II 


But no one would have guessed anything of this, to see 
him out in that other world he also lived in, among his 
men on the farm; with his neighbors on the street in 
Kottsville, or talking to farmers around the little red- 
bellied stove in Sam Kellogg’s hardware store; to hear 
him buying young cattle from the little farmers over be- 
yond the Creek without getting off his horse and with his 
shiny cattle whip drooping from his saddle horn. Every- 
one knew Wynne Snyder for a brisk trader, a big success- 
ful grain-grower and cattleman. There was even a swag- 
ger in his voice whenever he came home from Kansas City 
after selling a profitable drove of Shorthorns. To any- 
one with an eye for his neighbor’s ways, it was plain 
what things ruled this man’s life. And yet, no one 
around Kottsville ever fully realized how dear to him 
were his black land and his barn and his cattle. And no 
one ever guessed how much treasure his heart placed 
upon his hard-working little housewife. Most of the 
neighbors would have supposed only that she was a little 
more valuable to him, because a little more helpful, than 
the big bay mare which he always rode. 

But at last a night came in the late April of 1895, and 
Nettie Snyder was found dead in her kitchen. The doctor 
said it was heart. But the neighbors said it was simply 
that she had worked herself to death; went down hitched 
to the plow, the men said; died over her own stove, the 
women said. As Mrs, Ormsbee told Len Ormsbee when 
he brought the news home from town, dyin’ like that 
weren’t the proper way for humans to be taken, espe- 
cially since Nettie Snyder had the deepest feather beds 
of any woman in the country. But several neighbors 
went over to the Snyder place as soon as they heard it, 
to see what they could do. And some of the closer neigh- 
bors took charge of things, for they supposed Wynne 
would be a little upset and wouldn’t care to be tending to 
things as usual. 
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III 


When Bert Wilkins drove up to the gate he noticed 
that Len Ormsbee and the two Welt boys were already 
doing up the chores. Bert said to his wife, ‘‘ You can just 
go on in, Cary. I’ll help get ever’thing fixed up for the 
evening out around the barn.’’ 

‘‘Ain’t you comin’ in first, Bert? Just for a few 
minutes?’’ 

‘‘No, I’ll just help with the feedin’. Reckon I couldn’t 
do anything in there now, nohow. You just go on in, 
Cary.’’ 

In the house Mrs. Len Ormsbee and one of the Welt 
women were in the front bedroom with the undertaker, 
and the other Welt woman was tidying up the parlor. 
Cary Wilkins helped Mrs. Welt with the parlor, and then 
the two went out to the kitchen. It would be a good thing 
to boil some coffee and get a bite for everyone. Over the 
stove the two women began to talk, although they had 
said very little to each other in the parlor. 

‘*You say he’s been in there around the door ever 
since you come?’’ Mrs. Wilkins asked. 

‘*Yes, they won’t let him in the room where she is, you 
know. The undertaker said it ’ld be better to keep him 
out of there for a while, so Mrs. Ormsbee’s got the door 
locked. And he just stays outside there. Looks at you 
kind of strange whenever you pass him. But doesn’t say 
anything. Only thing he said since we come was, ‘You 
leave her alone.’ Told us that when we started to take 
her out of the kitchen here where she was, to put her on 
her bed in there in the front room. Strange, the way he 
said it. Said, ‘You folks just leave her alone. She don’t 
belong to you,’ he said. ‘You leave her alone.’ But of 
course the undertaker made out as if he didn’t hear him, 
and we carried her right on in to the bedroom.”’ 

The kitchen door opened, and Wilkins came in, fol- 
lowed by the two Welt men. After a moment or two, 
Wilkins asked, ‘‘Where’s Wynne? In where she is?’’ 
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The Welt woman told him where he was, and said she 
thought they had better get him out into the dining room 
pretty soon. The three men all said it would be better, 
they thought. Then the Welt woman and Bert Wilkins 
went on in toward the bedroom. 

‘“Wynne, don’t you think you’d better come on out in 
the dining room for a while?’’ Wilkins said as they ap- 
proached the bedroom door. ‘‘There’s some coffee out 
there the women have made. You’d better come on out 
there now, and have a cup of coffee.”’ 

The tall man standing beside the door moved slightly 
away from them, and they noticed that his hand was on 
the knob. His eyes looked like those of a mare in her 
stall, when her colt is dead at her feet. 

After a little while Bert Wilkins said, ‘‘Wynne, you 
just kind of got to take ahold of yourself. You can’t be 
goin’ on like this.’’ 

The man standing at the door remained silent, looking 
at ihem with a frightened stare. He was shaking, and 
his overalls were fluttering up and down his legs as if he 
were standing in a gentle wind. Once he glanced ner- 
vously over his shoulder toward the closed room behind 
him, and a strand of grayish hair fell down over his 
prominent brown forehead, below which his eyes shone 
wildly and excitedly like those of a prodded beast. Sud- 
denly he said, ‘‘ You had all better get out of here. You 
ain’t got no right to Nettie. You got to go away from 
here.’’ Wilkins motioned to the Welt woman and they 
both went slowly back to the kitchen. 

A little while later Len Ormsbee came in, after finish- 
ing the milking that Nettie Snyder had always helped 
the hired men to do. Then the undertaker and Mrs. 
Ormsbee and the other Welt woman came out to the 
kitchen from the bedroom. Bert asked them what Wynne 
was doing when they came out, and they said he was in 
the room now, standing beside the bed. They waited for 
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a few minutes, and then Len Ormsbee went in to the bed- 
room alone. Len said maybe he could talk to him. 

When he returned to the kitchen he said that Wynne 
was still standing beside the bed, but wouldn’t say any- 
thing. Just standing there, staring down at the body. 

Then someone said Wynne wouldn’t be able, of course, 
the way he was acting, to arrange things at all, and 
they’d better kind of plan about the funeral. Len Orms- 
bee thought the sooner they got it over the better it would 
be for Wynne’s sake. The elder of the Welt men said it 
was a busy season anyhow, and folks would find things 
kind of hard if it was held over too long. Bert Wilkins 
wondered why it couldn’t be tomorrow just as well as not, 
and everybody agreed with him. The undertaker said 
that was kind of short, but he guessed it could be man- 
aged. 

The undertaker went away, and Mrs. Wilkins and one 
of the Welt women said they would have to go home to 
their children for the night. The others decided to re- 
main. ‘‘We’d better stay, as many of us as can,’’ Orms- 
bee had said; ‘‘it’ll be better for some of us to be around, 
I think.’’ 

Snyder had finally come out from the bedroom, and 
one of the women had thought she heard him leaving the 
house by the dining room door. Bert Wilkins had said, 
after some time, ‘‘Wonder what he could be doing out- 
side so long.’’ 

The younger Welt woman was sitting in a corner of 
the parlor, facing the door that came in from the dining 
room, and she could see beyond into the kitchen. Sud- 
denly she screamed slightly, then sat stone-still in her 
chair, staring through the dining room door. In a mo- 
ment Wynne Snyder was standing in the door, a rusty 
shotgun in his hands. For a good minute there was no 
sound or movement anywhere in the room. Snyder’s 
long crooked thumb began to move, like a brown, awk- 
ward snake, down the stock cf the gun, reaching slowly 
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for the hammers. The two black hammers seemed to 
grow large, grotesquely, incredibly large, as the man’s 
thumb moved toward them. Then a dull click, followed 
by another dull click, broke the complete silence. 

But the barrel of the shotgun kept pointing at a big red 
flower in the carpet. Wynne Snyder stood there, abso- 
lutely motionless, vaguely staring at the faces before 
him. At last he said, fiercely and suddenly, but quietly, 
‘“You have all got to go away. You ain’t got no right 
here. You go away.”’ 

Ormsbee and the other men rose slowly from their 
chairs, watching the man with unblinking eyes. Ormsbee 
glanced toward the women, and they hurried behind 
Welt’s big body from the room. The men followed, and 
they and the women went through the front hall door out 
of the house. It was dark on the lawn, and only a small 
fragment of summer moon was hanging in the sky. It 
was Welt’s hoarse voice that first spoke, ‘‘Better stay 
here in the yard, hadn’t we?’’ 

‘‘No, no, you come home,’’ his wife said, nervously 
pulling at his hand. 

‘‘No, won’t do much good to stay,’’ Ormsbee thought. 
‘‘Might even make him worse if he saw us anywhere 
around.’’ They started for the lawn gate. ‘‘We can’t 
do anything now. Just have to wait till morning. May- 
be he’ll be a little different then.’’ 

After driving for a quarter of a mile or more, Ormsbee 
suddenly stopped his buggy, and lifting his voice, said, 
‘*All the lights are out back there.’’ He was shouting 
through the bows of the buggy top to Wilkins who was 
coming behind in another buggy, with Welt and the Welt 
woman. No light could be seen anywhere behind them. 
They could make out nothing except the blacker outlines 
of the tall Snyder barn just dimly relieved against a hint 
of the low prairie sky. 

When, an hour later, Len Ormsbee and his wife were 
getting ready for bed, amid broken, half-whispered con- 
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jectures and fears, the woman rushed to the window of 
their bedroom, and her husband followed her. Some 
miles away a huge red blaze was climbing into the black 


sky. ‘‘Len,isit . . . is it as 
‘“Yes, it’s the Snyder place. That’s where itis. . .. 
I... and I think it’s the house. . . . Yes, it is, 


it’s the house. I can see plain it’s the house.’’ 

By the time the elder of the Welts and a few other men 
had arrived, after tying their horses far enough away to 
keep them from becoming too frightened by the fire, the 
roof was entirely gone and the walls were crumbling. 

‘‘Tucky there’s no wind,’’ one of the men said, ‘‘them 
sparks ’ld go clean to the barn if there was any breeze 
blowing in that direction.’’ 

‘‘T’m not lookin’ for sparks,’’ Welt said, rather curtly. 

Len Ormsbee came through the front gate, hurrying to- 
ward the little group of men standing on the lawn, and a 
woman came, running stumblingly, grabbing her skirts, 
behind him. ‘‘Where’s Snyder?’’ he asked, looking in- 
tently into Welt’s face. The latter shook his head, al- 
most helplessly. ‘‘Well, we’d better be lookin’ around 
for him then. In the orchard out there, and around them 
sheds back there behind.’’ 

The men moved off, going in a wide circle to escape the 
great heat of the fire. When they returned, a quarter of 
an hour later, coming one by one from out of the red glow 
that now permeated the orchard, they spoke to each other 
in short, quiet sentences, looking strangely into each oth- 
er’s faces. ‘‘Wasn’t anybody back in the orchard. . . . 
Wasn’t anyone at the barn. . . . Ain’t nothing around 
the sheds. . . .”’ 

A loud crash came out of the fire, and one of the upper 
walls tumbled downward amid fresh bursts of flame and 
puffs of swirling smoke. The smoke quickly disappeared, 
and a new brightness slowly spread through the blazing 
building. Something dark moved, as if alive, in the cen- 
ter of the fire. But it was indistinct, and might have 
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been a tottering beam or steading. In a moment it ap- 
peared again, then fell headlong into the flames. ‘‘Did 
you see it?’’ asked the Welt woman, whispering hoarsely 
over a tall shoulder into her husband’s ear. ‘‘Yes, I 
seen it. But don’t you be scared that-a-way. It wasn’t 
nuthin’, maybe. Just a timber, I guess.’’ 

The fire grew still brighter, less red and less smoky, 
and its bowels could now and then be seen twisting and 
writhing among the flames. More walls fell. The heat 
became greater, and the group on the lawn, increased 
now by other neighbors, moved farther from the burning 
house. ‘‘I think we’d better look around again,’’ Orms- 
bee said to the men. ‘‘Might be well to look closer in 
them sheds out there at the back of the house.’’ 

The men were even more silent and subdued than be- 
fore, when they came back, some time later, from the 
direction of the orchard and the sheds. Some only shook 
their heads, to indicate that they had found nothing. 
The little group on the lawn, driven by the heat, had 
moved out to the road. One or two of the women were 
crying quietly. Two others started to go hurriedly away, 
looking backward over shawls that flapped at their 
shoulders. 

Another wall, the last left standing, leaned crazily, 
then crumbled into the fire. A flock of sparks arose and 
disappeared like tiny bright birds into the orchard. 

But it was not long after this before the highest flames 
began visibly to subside. Soon a half-charred timber 
could be seen, jutting out of the glowing outer edges of 
the fire, like a large bone protruding from a quivering, 
mutilated body. 

The fire continued to drop down and down, dying 
slowly with fitful bursts of flame. Some of the men be- 
gan to go away. At last, after an hour or so, only a few 
remained. Ormsbee and Bert Wilkins told their wives to 
go on home without them. They would stay till morning. 

Just before daylight the fire died into a wide pile of 
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faintly glowing coals, and by sunup these were only a 
heap of ashes, above which wreaths of heat waves were 
constantly hovering. But because of the residual heat it 
was after noon before the men were able to rake the 
ashes apart with long-handled pitch forks.. One of the 
men found some charred jewelry, a ring, a hat-pin, a 
badly molten brooch, another found two or three small 
coins in one place, and at another spot there was discov- 
ered what might have been the barrel of a gun. Nothing 
else of any significance was found. And as the men went 
away in small groups over the lawn scarcely anyone 
talked. A little while later half a dozen buggies moved 
off down the road, each with two or three farmers in it. 
A breath of moving air came out of the west and blew 
cool against the backs of their hands, where they could 
still feel the prick of the heat and the ashes. Suddenly 
the breeze died away, and the dull red light seemed every- 
where to be glowing in the very air of the still May 
evening, falling upon the fences, the buggy tops, the 
flanks of the horses that were pulling the buggies, and 
the hats and faces of the silent men riding along the road. 





PEDANT 


By Nora B. CUNNINGHAM 


His knowledge was like corded wood 
That had not tasted flame; 

He never fully understood 
From living tree it came. 


He liked the neat and solid look 
Of his own erudition, 

And shunned that life should test a book 
Or logs should know ignition. 








PLOUGHMAN’S DREAM 
By Mavup E. UscHoitp 


His face was seamed like a rust-ruined ploughshare ; 
Twisted were his fingers and gnarled like oak. 

His gaze was fixed on the new moon’s sickle — 
Dreams like young wheat at its sharp edge broke. 


Your eyes are wells of morning, 
Deep labyrinths of splendor, 
Bright jewels from the dream-deep 
Like embers smouldering; 

Your voice is elfin music 

On mountains, wild and tender; 
Your breasts are hills of silver 
Where the white streams sing. 


Spring thawing done, the dark ground now is ready; 
Down to the sea the hurrying brown streams flow. 

The share is scoured and the team is waiting, 
Plough in the furrow; it’s time to go. 


Your hands are glowing lilies 
Adrift on foaming water; 

They drink me with their petals 
As flowers drink the sun. 

Their strength is calm as night dew 
And sharp as mountain nettles, 
And sweet will be their harvest 
When this work is done. 








TWO POEMS 


By Hoyt Hupson 


MIDDLE AGE 


We who have known an earth 
Where every road leads Romeward, 
Calm now between death and birth, 
With dreamless eyes look homeward. 


We have lived long in tents, 

We have been young, have squandered 
Nights in strange tenements, 

Or, houseless, we have wandered. 


No house of hope or dream 
Now answers. We are asking 
For garden-loam, for stream 
With frogs and turtles basking, 


For touch of stone and wood, 
For path-ways of our tending, 
Hearth-fire and solitude 
At every journey’s ending. 


There, among trees it stands — 
Old trees, with autumn burning, — 
The last house made with hands, 
The house of our returning. 





THE LORE OF HERACLITUS 


We who live in suburbs have our harvesting to do. 
You hear our rakes rustling and you see our sheaves 
Taking shape beside the curb, in the autumn dusk, 
And then you see the flame and smell the smoke of 
leaves. 
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We who burn leaves are of the school of Heraclitus. 
We look to find truth naked when we gaze on flame, 
We know we have the sum of things between the leaves 

and smoke, 
In fire we see that flowing which for ever is the same. 


You must have thought in autumn how the truth of things 
is visible — 
There is flame in all the herbage and there’s flowing in 
the air. 
Fire leaps out from every bush, you are ringed with 
burning, 
And see your life caught up in the flame that’s every- 
where. 


Such are thoughts that come to you when you are har- 
vesting 
Along the curb, when dusk has made the yard a blur, — 
You scratch a match, and with its blaze the truth comes 
over you, 
You have lived another autumn and are not the man 
you were. 


Then, after looking long at the bright flame of leaves, 
With tired eyes and smoky clothes you turn and go 
Through the dark once more to your people and your 

permanence 
And a year may pass before you think of what you 
know. 


But sometimes, in a strange place, as lonely you are 
walking, — 
If you have lived and burned enough to be a flame- 
adept, 
And suddenly is borne to you that smell of burning leaves, 
You need no one to tell you why Heraclitus wept. 








SINGING, I SHALL BARTER MY STARS... 


By ALEXANDER JAVITZ 


He could hear the stirring of the young nurse. He 
stood tautly, and listened to the unseen motion of the 
girl, as she passed behind the drawn shabby, dark-brown 
curtains. 

Like slow, unbearable wings the remembrance of her 
voice moved closer. How few were the hours, how few 
and pitiful, since she first stood smiling outside the door! 
How quickly they had grown into days vast with desire, 
into nights unfathomed with lost beautiful things! 

Through the wall next to his cot, the restless move- 
ments of his sick mother came to him like something dis- 
tant, uncorrelated with the place and hour. His mind 
groped patiently after the vague sounds of anguish. He 
lifted a white hand to his throat. He moved with still 
steps to the window, and stood there, tracing faint 
arabesques on the dingy yellow-spotted pane. He flung 
open the sash. Down the street all was silent; all was 
dark with shadows, wavering, and unhappy, and ques- 
tioning . . 

The boy felt tired and weak. He strained to hear the 
breathing of his mother. Now the never-ending sound 
and counter-sound of life and death, death and life, was 
again in the night. The wind was blowing down the 
streets once more. He thought how it beat upon the 
walls, through the houses, within him. The moon was 
growing fainter. The silver was turning dull. The 
clouds were massing, growing darker, growing a pallid 
and heavy purple. . . . Death was now again with the 
wind. Thunder was creeping stealthily behind it. 

Out on the street, David walked quickly. He remem- 
bered how, on the way home from work, he had loitered 
at the seawall at the end of the city. There, the things of 
a quiet sunset had mated the color of his eyes. A black 
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mast had soared to a bright cloud. His feet had trodden 
on hushed cobblestones, and old dreaming docks, stained 
by the touch of strange stuffs, and odorous with the for- 
eign merchandise from across seas imagined distant, 
terrifying and lovely . . . The gold fingers of the sun- 
set had lain on the stone and metal, the wood and brick, 
of the tall city. Unbelievingly, in obscure corners, they 
had seemed to find stranger ivory and jade. 

He recalled how a tug passed by, spurting puffs of 
smoke that showed peacock-blue and lime-green against 
the deepening tinctures of the sky. A thin burning edge 
of the sun crowned for a poignant instant the silhouetted 
structure on the smoke-hued island across the harbor, 
and then—swiftly—-was gone . . . When he had 
turned around, day was no longer there; night was frail 
above him; dusk was beginning down the streets, by the 
river . . . His body was a black whisper hushed by 
the dying sun. 

Now beyond the square, across the street, life flowed 
sluggishly in the tenements, in the crowded stores, in the 
shadows of the gray small synagogues. People sprawled 
on the stoops, pushed viscuously along the turbid side- 
walks. It was warm. Wind was in the air. Wind, and 
perhaps storm and thunder. There was a movement of 
leaden unquiet. 

The wind soon moved through the night again. It 
moved through the streets, through the houses, with a 
steadily mounting pulse. David felt it surging against 
him. His body opened to the wind; he felt it like a flux 
through his veins. Death was in the wind. Life was in 
the wind. Its cold fingers came and made his heart gasp. 
It swept and hovered with a dark dirging. It was a 
cadence of remembered wonder, a shouting of recollected 
ecstasy. 

The wind came and passed. The wind stood tall 
against the walls of the houses, and sank long moist 
hands within the walls’ deep bones. It touched tired 
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flesh with the solitary and amazed, the gold and pale ges- 
tures of a far sea-mist. It came with a falling murmur 
of far waters. It passed with a tumult of lilac-throated 
ships against dark skies; it passed with its fingers 
clutching the tremulous and strange, the white birds of 
some sea-tormented breasts. 

The wind pillowed the hours of the night. The wind 
sang strong and high, and over the monody of life and 
death, sprang through his heart, stormed the streets, the 
walls, broke apart the clouds — 

The moon now appeared. He thought it was as if the 
night had come beautiful and nude, and the white small 
perfect bosom curved toward his lifted glance. 

He turned wearily home. He came up the stairs, and 
into his room, silently through the murky hall of the flat, 
uneasily (with an old fear pacing within his heart) past 
the huddled door of his mother’s sick-room. 

He could not go to sleep. A flood of torment lashed 
and stormed David. He swayed in the gloom, his flesh 
imprisoned in the surging of suffering and death, his 
flesh swooning with the touch of fingers tremulous and 
strange. 

It was perhaps yesterday, or the night before, or ages 
in the past: in a dream David had followed a sparkling 
shore of a sea. A beckoning word had led him. There 
was a great silence —a pure silence —as pure as un- 
flecked white, as rare with unseen many singing colors. 
Where a yellow rock curved its back beneath the dalli- 
ance of the sun, the girl led him into a tower of sheer 
crystal walls. He followed her, as, lightly and smilingly, 
she ascended to the highest casement. 

He remembered how in the dream she had read his 
words; how the fluttering and darting of rhythm made 
her fingers laugh. Her hair had tiny blazons of dancing 
copper. There was delight for him out of her warm 
skin; there was melody out of her glowing eyes 

Soon shadows fell on her body; shadows swarthy, yet 
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fitful with vivid motion, and touched with strange color. 
He wondered whether she would ever think of his words 
again. Gravely, her voice replied, Yes, for ever 

As his senses grew languid beneath the caress of her 
speech, swiftly, unconceivably, a pouring blackness suf- 
fused the air. It pounded down on the luminous delicate 
curve of the sea until it lay buried under a dulled, dank 
earth. The crystal walls were crushed into terror. In 
the despair, in the dream, he heard her cry, heard her 
seeking with grief and desolation . . . Then all was 
invisible; all was a profound unilluminated pall 

The dream still held him now, as the wind passed 
again. The dream still held him as he heard his words 
rise and surge, and well with a desperate pity against his 
breast . . . Singing, I shall barter my stars. Gayly, 
I shall barter my stars. All my beautiful stars — all my 
proud and regal stars 

The moonlight now floated in, level and silver through 
the window. The darkness was shivered where the glint- 
ing shafts broke against the girl’s white blouse, which 
hung over the back of a chair. Slowly, his eyes followed 
the movement of the light. 

This was his mother groaning in the deep night. And 
who was this that rose swiftly from the table beyond the 
drawn dark-brown curtains, and hurried into the bed- 
room? From the end of the long, obscure hall shuffled 
the clumsy sound of his father’s slippers. A throaty, 
querulous whisper hung for a moment grasping at the 
black searps of silence, and then dropped off, plumbing 
impenetrable depths. David was now suddenly aware of 
the unpleasant medicine-laden air of the flat. It moved 
thickly upon him; like a vice it pressed the sides of his 
head; the tense silence gripped him for intolerable sec- 
onds. 

The sound of the nurse moving back to the kitchen, and 
then to the table in the other room, released him. In the 
broken quiet there was a rustle; a murmur of a starched 
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dress, perhaps; a turning of a page . . . There was 
again silence. 

The wind shifted once more, and soon the moon was 
darkened ; soon the clouds shook, and the rain fell heavily. 
Stronger and stronger the sound of the rain mounted. It 
submerged the earth, and life and death, and calmed the 
wind. It quieted the pain, and the torture of incredible 
shy wild things beating in the breast and choking in the 
throat . . . He was tired and sank upon the chair. 
Slowly, his hands stroked the frail white fabric of the 
girl’s blouse. It spoke to him withafaint perfume .. . 
The rain came cold and wet through the open window, 
and mingled with his sudden tears . 





SONG OF HATE 
By E. E. FEINBERG 


Going back, 

Going back, 

Reluctantly, 

Every turn of the wheels 
Grinding my youth 

Into the fine powder of despair. 
Going back, 

After years of escape, 

Going back to you, 

Little town, 

Squatting upon the river bank, — 
For all the world, 

Like a spiteful old woman 
Soaking her swollen feet 

In a basin of muddy water, 
Distrustfully squinting, 
Through little piggy eyes 
Upon anything brave and free. 
I dread you — 

The thought of your smugness 
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And your silent mockery 
Breeds slimy maggots of fear 
To feed upon my dreams, 
Which surely will die 

Under your eyes. 

And though 

Through every window 

I am assailed 

By the lyric rush of Spring, 

I will not be duped — 

For I hate you, 

Remembering 

That you were ever complacent 
Even of the Spring, 

And how, mumbling querulously, 
You will condescend 

To wear this season 

About your shrivelled throat 
As a bit of colored velvet. 





ANGELO’S “MATTHEW,” UNFINISHED 


By BENNETT WEAVER 


From marble that was mist before the wind 

Of Angelo’s great passion, comes a form, — 
Matthew, apostle: half-held within the storm 
Of rock, half-free through powers of the mind. 
So man from the grey lavas of the brute 
Begins to raise an arm, to lift a brow, 

To heave with will and courage, even now 
Having a body, asking soul to suit. 


Beneath his heavy agony of years 

He crouches forward, wondering at the blood 
His fist has spilled, the partly-understood 
Terror and dimness and the many tears. 

Yet there shall come a later time when he 

Shall poise upright and lithe as flame, and free. 











THE SKETCH BOOK 


BRAHMS 
By Rosert J. Harris 


Ernestine stepped over a pair of galoshes and two 
knees, then across two young men who were already 
snarling, and fell into a vacant seat covered with reddish 
material which might have been rep. Then she rose and 
surrendered it, by moving over, to Mr. Thwocking, who 
followed, apologizing to the two young men—one of 
them a student. 

‘‘First on the program,”’ said Mr. Thwocking to 
Ernestine, immediately she had her coat arranged com- 
fortably, ‘‘is the Piano Quartet in G Minor, Opus 25.”’ 

‘‘T don’t believe,’’ Ernestine replied, ‘‘that I shall like 
four pianos.’’ 

‘«The other three,’’ said Mr. Thwocking patiently, ‘‘are 
violin, viola and violoncello. ’’ 

‘*Ts that how you pronounce it, vi-o-lon-shell-o? I shall 
remember that,’’ said Ernestine. 

‘‘The final movement,’’ said Mr. Thwocking, disre- 
garding her observations, and sticking closely to his rec- 
ollection of the old program notes which he had consulted 
shortly before leaving his lodging, ‘‘the final movement 
greatly distressed the Viennese audience of the day, that 
is, early in the Sixties. ~ 

‘‘How injudicious of them,’’ said Ernestine. 

‘‘From one aspect, yes, it was. True, it is now re- 
garded, not as vulgar music—as they heard it—in 
Vienna, I mean — but as one of the finest.’’ 

‘‘T just love Hungarian music,’’ hummed his friend. 

‘‘T can well believe that,’’ said Mr. Thwocking. ‘‘There 
is something romantic and yet dignified in everything 
you do.’’ 

‘‘Oh, go on — really?’’ 

‘‘But one,’”’ said Mr. Thwocking very seriously, ‘‘one 
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should not be oblivious, as there is always a temptation 
to be.’’ 

‘‘T like to be in good time for a concert,’’ Ernestine 
averred. ‘‘A musical audience is much more thrilling 
than a theater, I think. Don’t you think so?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, yes . . . The temptation is, to lay oneself 
open on the side of too much feeling, I think.’’ 

‘Oh, that’s perfectly impossible, Mr. Thwocking; don’t 
you think so? I don’t see how anyone can enjoy music if 
one doesn’t feel it . . .’’ 

‘‘One should see it, dear lady,’’ said Mr. Thwocking, 
very positively. 

‘Those minims?’’ inquired Ernestine. ‘‘They seem to 
me to have nothing in them, by themselves. But I do feel 
music, really,’’ she said, for it wasn’t fair to him to let 
him buy the tickets and not have the satisfaction of hav- 
ing done her any good. 

Her tact had its reward. Mr. Thwocking proceeded. 

‘It must not be forgotten,’’ he said, ‘‘that music which 
inevitably shows, as in a mirror, the emotions of a given 
generation to itself, is not, in the highest sense, music at 
all. But music which distresses us—as it did those 
Viennese I was just talking about — is really making us.’’ 

‘‘Bigger and better?’’ asked Ernestine. 

‘‘Quite,’’ said Mr. Thwocking, who had spent a sum- 
mer in England. ‘‘And therefore, when the young 
Brahms — it’s almost impossible for us to think of him 
as young, but he was young, of course, in 1861.’’ 

Ernestine had the profound look on her face which 
came upon her when she had something to say and had to 
wait until someone had finished before she could say it. 
Commitments to her memory, even for a short term, gave 
her a judicial cast — ‘‘coddish,’’ as her room-mate said; 
‘‘like the suppressed glow of a sunset that has gone into 
reverse,’’ according to her best enemy. 

‘‘When the young Brahms,’’ said Mr. Thwocking, en- 
raptured, ‘‘startled these believers in pure music with 
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something that was coarse, passionate, and tonic, he was 
doing for them what we twentieth-century intellectuals 
need to have done to us, to shake us into feeling music 
with the marrow of our bones, with the . . .” 

‘But that’s where J feel it, in my bones,’’ Ernestine 
declared. ‘‘But, of course, I don’t claim to be an intel- 
lectual . . .”? 

‘Only a little Bohemian?’’ smiled Mr. Thwocking. 
‘‘But here they come — and you will see, at once, how the 
piano is the cem-ent of the whole structure .. .”’ 

‘‘Charming,’’ Ernestine murmured, as she put up her 
hand to push up the collar of her coat, which had slipped 
half-way down her back. She liked Mr. Thwocking, al- 
most, for his pronunciation of cement; and she wished 
that her mother might have the benefit of hearing him too. 
She might, she admitted to herself, deserve the impeach- 
ment that she was half Bohemian — she wasn’t wholly 
amoral, like Chris Carter, and she hadn’t such an acute 
sense of values as a girl like Prudence Lithgow — but she 
thanked Heaven that she had something distinctive about 
her. Some of the faculty, praise be, had her sized up as a 
little Bohemian. If it meant quartets now and again, and 
conversation that sounded as if it were in print some- 
where, she was prepared to pay the price. 

That moment of moments, that happiest for her, mu- 
sically, when the musicians were tuning up, was upon her. 
With a delicious half-smile, just as the lights were being 
dimmed, she turned upon the intoxicated Mr. Thwocking 
the summation of her Promethean mind. 

‘‘Oh, thank you so much,’’ she gurgled — she knew she 
could gurgle when she had to, as well as any girl. ‘‘Now 
I know I shall enjoy it, every note. . . .”’ 

‘¢ And how many of them,’’ murmured Mr. Thwocking, 
‘‘how many of them they are!”’ 

‘‘Sh-h,’’ said Ernestine, reverently raising her little 
finger. It shone —she had taken particular pains with 
the nail — in the modified luxury of that half light — like 
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a tiny, silvery crescent somewhat askew in a sky of faint- 


est, artificial pink. . . . She crooked her little finger 
under the others — and contained another satellite under 
her thumb. . . . The quartet —one could look down 


the alley between the violin and the viola and see the 
pianist already very busy cem-enting — the quartet was a 
very fine one. It had cost the Fund a great deal of money 
to bring them here; but the house was well filled. Too 
bad there wasn’t a bigger hall. . . . And, as for being 
amoral, how very little morality there was in music. It 
was the nearest to the absolute in the arts. And how 
very little that was vicious. 

So it was clear that there was a world, above us, into 
which sin and saintliness couldn’t enter. How unpleasant 
musicians were as a rule— amateur musicians particu- 
larly, who had got rid of the need of being good or bad 
only half way — how wild and brutal some of them were, 
like Wagner, and that awful Sanger — when they weren’t 
just pathetic. 

How weird a thing genius was. How little it had to do 
with being respectable. But wasn’t it possible to be 
really interesting and still have an Aim in Life, not in the 
Arts, only; but in Life itself. 

Music did affect her. She really liked the young 
Brahms. How contemporary he was . . . how con- 
temporary. After the quartet — there were four move- 
ments, she thought; after the quartet was over she would 
speak to Mr. Thwocking about it. . . . Perhaps he had 
Aims too—she saw them, ridge behind ridge, like the 
tops of the roofs in a large town of frame two-family 
dwellings — just getting pink. . . . Red sky in morn- 
ing is the shepherd’s warning. . . . Qh, he had aims. 

He had complained about them. He was pro- 
foundly conscious, he had said, that in a large University 
like this, it was impossible really to teach. . . . He 
thought that a small school, with an adequate faculty, 
was head and shoulders above a great emporium of 
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knowledge when it came to educating men for life. . . . 
Oh, there were objections. Some of them she had thought 
of herself. But the best —she had to admit that they 
sounded the best — had come from her room-mate. 

‘‘But the world, Mr. Thwocking, the world! Is the 
world a small school — with an adequate faculty?’’ 

In fact, Chris seemed to have had rather the better of 
the argument — what there was of it. 

But, still, here was Mr. Thwocking (who had paid for 
her seat as well as his own), here was Mr. Thwocking, 
most evidently enjoying Brahms (Brahms, after all, from 
what she was hearing just now, seemed not to be at all 
radical — you know what I mean by radical, Mr. Thwock- 
ing? was the correct opening), here was Mr. Thwocking, 
with his mouth open, which it would not be if he wasn’t 
enjoying Brahms; and where, so far as that went, was 
Chris Carter? 

Ernestine was quite sure that Chris, tomorrow, would 
have to improvise her knowledge of, what was it? The 
light was execrable, and the way they printed these pro- 
grams it was impossible to find a thing in them, after the 
lights were turned down. Oh, yes, the Quartet in G 
Minor, Opus 25. She must not forget. She was not go- 
ing to forget. She might slip up about the key, talking to 
Chris; but she would remember the 25. She had always 
been good at remembering numbers. How many people’s 
telephone numbers could she remember, right now; Mrs. 
Slowes at home, Main 4416; the Phi Gam house, Cherry 
1131; and Mr. Thwocking’s. . . . Good gracious, it 
looked, it actually did, as if Mr. Thwocking were asleep! 
But of course he wasn’t. He was appreciating Brahms. 

Ernestine, gently, suffered her own lids to close. 

How delightful it was, in this dim light, to listen to 
good music; and to think of how wonderful it was to be 
living . . . alive and a sentient being. . . . Sen- 
tient; such a slow word — but so pregnant . . . so 
full of Brahms . . . young Brahms. 











THE LITTLE JEW CARD-PLAYER 


By THomas MurtTHa 


The four men played Five Hundred, and the stout pro- 
prietor of the hotel dozed by the humming stove, and 
made efforts to follow the game whenever the players 
talked loudly or laughed. It was very dark outside the 
windows and snowing hard and blowing. The players 
had been at the table since suppertime, and there was 
much smoke. There had been only the cards and the 
sleepy proprietor and the blizzard all evening. 

A little fat Jew held the most comfortable chair at the 
game, a chair backed into one corner where no one could 
stand behind him. He was middle-aged, and had bulging 
cheeks that were rolls of flesh. He had smoked cigars all 
evening. His tie was crooked. He kept grimacing at the 
cards and sighing, and the other men thought he was 
very funny. 

The players were all very friendly over the game, and 
there was a great deal of fun. Each time the Jew shuf- 
fled the cards the others watched smilingly, and laughed 
without explanation when the joker-card turned up in the 
Jew’s own hand. It had been happening all evening, but 
it was a friendly game and the Jew was funny. 

Someone made much noise entering the lobby, and the 
drowsy proprietor rolled out of the chair with a quiet 
‘“Who’s this?’’ addressed to the players. When he 
reached the smoking-room door he saw a big Indian at 
the hall desk. He was a very tall Indian. A fur cap 
made his face look darker. He was drunk. When he 
said ‘‘Bo’ jour’’ he yelled. 

The proprietor was a very stout man and not talkative. 
He walked behind the desk. 

The Indian grunted and mumbled a great deal in talk- 
ing. He wanted cigars, good ones. The proprietor put 
two on the desk and the Indian put them in his pocket. 
He said he wanted liquor. 
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‘‘Nothing here, Charlie.’’ The proprietor tried to 
look nonchalant. 

Each time the Indian spoke, his voice seemed to come 
from deep in his chest; a sort of thunderous talk. 

‘*‘We got nothing here, I tell you, Charlie.’’ The pro- 
prietor walked slowly into the smoking-room. The In- 
dian missed the door at his first attempt. He pulled 
himself through at the second attempt, and no one looked 
at him as he stood swaying in the doorway. He stared at 
the card-game, then laughed and got over to the table. 
He said, ‘‘It’s a long time since I played the game. 
Where’s the money? Hell. We had it all stacked on the 
corner, one thousand, yes, two thousand, three thou- 
sand.’ 

He teetered in watching. No one looked at him. The 
proprietor was seated again, following the game. The 
card-players said things to one another. 

The Indian laughed and said, ‘‘Come on, Harry. I 
want that drink.’’ 

The proprietor did not look up. 

‘‘Harry?”’ the Indian said. 

‘**T haven’t anything.’’ 

‘‘Get me a drink, Harry.’’ 

‘‘Oh, damn it, Charlie, I haven’t anything. What 
would I be doing with it?’’ 

Charlie laughed. ‘‘Come on.’’ 

‘*Go away, Charlie.”’ 

‘‘Damn, I clean everything up. Here.’’ He backed 
away. The fur cap made him look bad. 

‘*You’d better quiet down, Charlie.’’ 

‘*T clean everything up kere. I start now.’’ 

The little Jew put down his cards and cigar and stood 
up. ‘Wait five minutes, Charlie.’’ He talked, throwing 
out his hands, and rolling his head a little. ‘‘Wait five 
minutes. I’ve got a friend at the other hotel, one of these 
fellows who travel fifty sixty seventy miles for a fight. 
Wait. I’ll get him to come over. You can fight him. I 
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know you can fight us, but I want to see you with him.”’ 
And the Jew went from the room. 

The Indian said nothing. No one spoke. The players 
studied their cards, and looked at one another when they 
heard the phone tingle. The Jew’s cigar sent up a thin 
stream of smoke from where it lay on the table edge. 
Wind swirled snow noisily against the windows, and 
somebody said, ‘‘She’s going to be stormy to-night.’’ 

The Indian stood at the stove as the Jew returned; the 
Jew was short and fat, and walked with short steps. He 
came into the room, his eyes searching out the card-table. 
He talked to the Indian as he went to his place. ‘‘Now 
we’re going to see some fun. Stewart says, ‘I’ll be right 
over.’ He jumped at the chance.’’ 

‘‘Ts he coming, Max?”’ 

‘‘Sure. He’s coming. He wouldn’t miss a fight. We’ll 
have some fun. It’ll be good. I’d like to see you with 
him, Charlie.’’ 

Charlie looked steadily at Max. The Jew sat down a 
little jauntily, put the cigar stub back into his mouth, and 
grimaced seriously as he took his cards. ‘‘What did you 
bid, Ed?’’ he said. 

‘Three hearts,’’ said the man called Ed, a middle- 
aged man in working-clothes. 

‘‘Three no trump,’’ Max said. And they went on 
playing. 

Harry, the proprietor, leaned over, watching closely, 
and looking as though he were enjoying it. 

The big Indian walked about a bit. He walked into the 
hall after waiting at the door of the smoking-room for a 
little. He seemed to be walking straighter. The players 
heard him in the hall; then they heard him going outside. 

Harry looked into the hall and said, ‘‘He’s gone.’’ 

The Jew studied his cards, but the others said, ‘‘Is he 
gone?’’ 
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Harry went to the door, and came back. He said, 
‘*Can’t see him.’’ 

Max did not laugh with the rest. When he did not have 
the cigar stub in his mouth he was rolling his fat cheeks 
or looking through alternately widened and narrowed 
eyes, and sighing. 

Some one said, ‘‘What did you do, Max?’’ 

‘‘Nothing.’’ 

‘‘But who did you call up?’’ 

‘‘Myself. Whose spade?’’ 

‘“Tt’s theirs, Max. But what did you do on the phone?’’ 

Max talked low. ‘‘I just rang the bell and talked into 
the mouthpiece. I didn’t take down the receiver. Sure 
all I did was tell Charlie some big devil was coming. And 
he just scared himself.’’ 

The men laughed. 

The card game went on. Harry lost his interest in the 
game and looked drowsy again. Max shuffled and the 
joker turned up in another’s hand, and the men laughed 
about it and the Jew looked as if he had not been expect- 
ing it. It was hot with the stove going. But the dark- 
ness was at the window, and the snow sounded on the 
glass at times. It was a wild night out. 








FOUR POEMS 


By FREDERICK TEN Hoor 


BANK BUILDING 


They enter and go 

Each to a room that is like a den, 
Eager to do, these self-manacled men, 
What only they know. 


The elevator goes 

Up and down like a shuttle weaving; 

All day long men are coming and leaving, 
And the pattern grows. 


Yet none can tell 

Or guess the design upon this loom; 
It may signify wealth, or a doom 
Inescapable. 


THE ORPHAN 


How can he speak of a fatherland 
who was not fathered; 

or of the old home, 

who had none? 

What are still canals 

and brilliant tulip fields, 

what are lazy windmills 

and sauntering village streets, 
but album acquaintances 

to this unhappy man. 

The speech of his fathers 

is a strange jargon to his ears, 
and the songs of his mother 
are like her milk, 
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FREDERICK TEN HOOR 


which he has never remembered. 
Let him adopt a step-father ; 

let him remember uncles, 

and kind strangers 

and strange friends. 

Soon he shall be one 

of death’s family. 


THE TREE 


Among the polygons of roof and wall 

And sooted chimneys, higher than them all — 
Though not in height — firmer than masonry, 
More massive than the stone piles, stands a tree. 


Among the studied symmetry of cubes, 
Shadowing union labor and multitudes 

Of technicalities of civil law, 

The tree recalls the age of tooth and claw. 


For walls are fixed, and not one chimney moves, 
And spires cannot frighten even doves; 

All these are chained, immutably to stand 

And occupy their deeded plot of land. 


But there you have the tree: alive, alert, 
Answering the sun, ready to controvert 

The boast of winds, battling with the rain, 
And looking down on walls with old disdain. 











FOUR POEMS 


BEAUTY: HER MARK 


Desperately he wrought with hands 
That did not know the secret touch, 
But left the thing they had begun 
With not enough or else too much. 


What beauty showed itself to him 

Moved him as strong winds move the grass; 
Never the thing he fashioned then 

Had the perfection beauty has. 


And when at last his eyes were old, 
His hands uncertain, he declared 
He had worn out the soul of him 
For beauty — see how he had fared. 


We looked at his imaginings 

Made into things; we looked at him: 
His works were clay, but on the man 
Beauty had left her paradigm. 
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EDITORIAL 


One of the sources of THe Mriptanp’s life is the sense 
of personal relationship to its readers which its editors 
enjoy. Mr. Mott and I consider manuscripts in the light 
of our own pleasure in them, and not with that anxiety 
as to their probable effect on circulation which the 
editors of commercial magazines must undergo. But it 
would be no fun to edit the magazine if we did not know 
that a considerable number of sympathetic readers 
would turn the pages of each number, and if they did not 
sometimes let us know of their agreement or disagree- 
ment with our editorial choices. 

We are especially eager for such expression of opinion 
on our readers’ part as we come to the end of THE 
Miptanp’s fourteenth volume. We are interested in 
judgments of this particular issue, of course: for ex- 
ample, we would give a great deal for a score of frank 
comments on the highly different stories by Mrs. Draper, 
Mr. Javits, and Father Ward. But we are also won- 
dering at this time what our readers think of the maga- 
zine’s year as a whole. Have they liked the bimonthly 
plan of publication with its larger size and its grouping 
of reviews by one editor? Would they like to see more, 
or less, emphasis given to any type of work? 

Most of our subscriptions expire with this issue. In 
the number and promptness of renewals we must find a 
part of our answer to these questions. We have plans 
for 1929 which make us feel justified in promising that 
the fifteenth volume of THe Miptanp will be one of the 
best in its history. We hope that many of our sub- 
scribers may wish to help the magazine to find new 
friends by availing themselves of our usual holiday rate 
of five dollars for two subscriptions, one of which may 
be a renewal. We hope, too, that many may find time for 
a word of comment on the past volume, and of sugges- 
tion as to the next. For this we shall be sincerely 
grateful. J.T. F. 

















I’VE BEEN READING — 


By JoHN T. FREDERICK 


New Buioop anp New EartTH 


It is saddening to see such genuinely excellent work as occa- 
sionally appears in Louis Gorgione’s The River Between (Dut- 
ton, $2.50) lost in what is as a whole such an unsatisfying novel. 
The book is conceived and written intensely, violently, and again 
and again this intensity finds expression in a brief passage of 
poetic beauty and power. But against these must be set more 
numerous passages definitely banal, and the generally hazy and 
fantastic quality of the characters and the narrative. 

The River Between is chiefly interesting as an attempt to in- 
terpret the life of an Italian immigrant group under the condi- 
tions of American industry. As such it has definite historical 
significance. I have felt for some time that the most important 
development likely to be apparent in American literature during 
the second quarter of the present century will be found in the 
expression of hitherto silent racial groups in our population. 
One of the most important of these groups is the Italian. The 
River Between is one of the first documents in their literary 
awakening. Other and better books will follow, books of very 
high significance indeed. Some of these better books Mr. Gor- 
gione may well write, for the present novel shows very real 
promise. 

Pushing the boundaries of the literary frontier far back to- 
ward the northwest, Frederick Philip Grove’s Our Daily Bread 
(Maemillan, $2.00) records the experience of pioneers in Sas- 
katchewan and the neighboring Canadian provinces. It is an 
austere, stark piece of work, devoid of grace of either substance 
or treatment, but unmistakably authentic, and genuinely impres- 
sive. The figure of John Elliott, the old pioneer, is strong and 
memorable. The most dramatic material in the book is that 
dealing with the relation between John Elliott and his wife just 
before her death, and here the author’s touch is not quite so 
sure, his understanding not quite so acute, as the reader might 
wish. The numerous Elliot children, too, in their widely varying 
careers (alike only in that they lead away from the father and 
the homestead) are hard to manage. On the whole Mr. Grove 
succeeds remarkably well in keeping them clear to the reader, 
and real as individuals. Perhaps what the novel most lacks is 
simple good writing; again and again Mr. Grove cannot quite 
say what he means, cannot quite make the reader feel what he 
himself evidently feels so genuinely. But Our Daily Bread is a 
highly honourable achievement, noteworthy for its exploration 
of a region new to serious fiction, and for the creation of at least 
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one very truthful portrait, certain to be remembered by the 
reader. 


Two Books or Portry 


I find it hard to be moderate in the expression of my enjoy- 
ment of the little book of poems by Abbie Huston Evans called 
Outcrop (Harper, $2). It is characterized by qualities which 
appeal to me especially in poetry. One of these is the appreci- 
ative observation of minute details in nature, and another the 
employment of these details in the expression of genuine and yet 
controlled emotion. Some of the poems in Outcrop are com- 
parable to the lyrics of Robert Frost, in their New England 
materials as well as in their emotional insight. Others may have 
kinship in substance and spirit to some of the best work of Edna 
Millay, and to that of Emily Dickinson. But Miss Evans’ writ- 
ing is in no way imitative. It is her own, and to me as reader it 
is extremely acceptable. I find it hard to choose a single illus- 
tration from many I should like to give to readers of THE Mip- 
LAND. Perhaps ‘‘ First Concerns’’ may serve: 


Better go outdoors now, shut the door on trouble, 
Lest if I stay indoors life should bend me double; 
Care hides in house corners, but has little use 

For a hummock pasture full of sun-burnt spruce. 


It is high time I found out one or two things: whether 
Lambkill is blooming like a flowerier heather ; 
Whether after all this rain green-white bells are set 
Thick on high bush blueberry like wild mignonette. 


Better stub my toe on roots, let the bronze-green fly 
Sun itself upon my hand imperturbably ; 

Through the blazing mica grains by a road well known 
Watch the small red spider running down the stone. 


I welcome with great enthusiasm another new volume, Alice 
Corbin Henderson’s anthology of New Mexico poetry, The Tur- 
quoise Trail (Houghton Mifflin, $2.25). The power of New 
Mexico, the land and its people, is a power to be felt in poetry. 
It is the good fortune of our literature that not a few of the 
most genuine poets of our time have felt this power. Mrs. Hen- 
derson has brought together here the poems in which they have 
expressed their experience. The result — for Mrs. Henderson is 
an editor of the highest skill —is an anthology of outstanding 
and permanent importance. Here is the regional in contempo- 
rary poetry at its very best. Perhaps MIDLAND readers will be 
glad to recall this lyric from Haniel Long’s ‘‘Poems from a 
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Desert Garden,’’ which appeared in the ‘‘Santa Fé Number’”’ of 
THE Miuanp, November, 1925: 


INDIANS 


They wear squash-flowers cut in silver, 
And carve the sun on canyon walls; 
Their words are born of storm and calyx, 
Eagles, and waterfalls. 


They weave the thunder in the basket, 
And paint the lightning on the bowl: 
Taking the village to the rainbow, 
The rainbow to the soul. 


For TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF ENGLISH 


Three new books which fall primarily in the realm of the 
schools have interested me so much that I want to bring them to 
the attention of the readers of THE Mipuanp. The first of these 
is a contribution to the rapidly growing literature of first-year 
college English. It is called Reaching Other Minds, and the 
author is Davida McCaslin, Professor of English at James Milli- 
kin University (Alfred A. Knopf). There are many freshman 
English texts, and most of them have some good qualities. Prob- 
ably Miss MecCaslin’s book will not satisfy every requirement of 
those who teach in this field. But it has positive merits which 
make it seem to me especially worthy of attention. In the first 
place, it is well written — which cannot be said of all English 
composition texts, by any means. Miss McCaslin keeps her ma- 
terial constantly vitalized, so that even an aged and cynical 
pedagogue like myself finds it hard to lay down her book. That 
is a real triumph. The other chief virtue of the volume is its 
fresh, original, and on the whole very effective arrangement of 
material, avoiding stale and hackneyed terminology and mean- 
ingless classifications. I feel sure that many student writers 
will be helped by this book. 

The other major field of the teaching of English is represented 
by The Study of Literature, which is the work of Professor 
Louise Dudley of Stephens College (Houghton, Mifflin). This 
book is much more formal than Miss MeCaslin’s, but it is not 
conventional. Miss Dudley sees the important objectives in the 
study of literature, and she goes straight toward them. The 
book is remarkable for the number and variety of its illustra- 
tions. I do not agree with quite all that Miss Dudley says, and 
probably other readers will find other minor points of disagree- 
ment. But the book is sensible and positive. It gets somewhere. 
I believe that it will prove genuinely useful in the teaching of 
literature. 
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A very interesting little volume called Short Plays from Great 
Stories (Macmillan) is the work of Roland English Hartley and 
Caroline Marguerite Power. A brief but extremely well-written 
introduction is followed by very skilful dramatic adaptations of 
eighteen of the best-known of the world’s great short stories. 
These are of interest to the general reader in their revelation of 
the dramatic element in the stories, and will be of value to stu- 
dents of both play writing and short story writing. Mr. Hartley 
is known to readers of THE MipuAnp as the author of several 
short stories published in its pages, the most recent being 
‘‘Destiny’’ in the issue for June, 1927. 


Storres Goop AND Bap 


In reading Quiet Cities by Joseph Hergesheimer (Knopf, 
$2.50) one is occasionally aware that he is reading Herge- 
sheimer. But for the most part these are undistinguished narra- 
tives, spun out to inordinate length in deference to the needs of 
the advertising pages of the Saturday Evening Post, and un- 
worthy of the author of Linda Condon and The Lay Anthony. 


The keenest joy which I have found in the season’s fiction lay 
in certain stories in Thomas Mann’s Children and Fools (Knopf, 
$2.50). The scope and range of Mann’s work in other volumes, 
its massive veracity and psychological insight, its philosophical 
significance, are here supplemented, particularly in the story 
‘‘Disorder and Early Sorrow,’’ by a most exquisite tenderness. 
Thomas Mann is.one of the greatest figures in the modern liter- 
ary world. 

DREISER AS POET 


My profound admiration for the work of Theodore Dreiser is 
not increased by the volume called Moods: Cadenced and De- 
claimed (Liveright, $3). A grave and sincere spirit is here 
seeking lyrical expression, finding at times a strange and haunt- 
ing rhythm, but for the most part remaining, as it seems to me, 
definitely within the boundaries of prose. The publisher has 
made a beautiful volume of these Moods. 


SPANISH ROMANCE 


Another book beautifully printed and designed is The Three- 
Cornered Hat, by Don Pedro de Alarcon (Simon and Schuster, 
$3). The use of color in type and illustration in this book is 
singularly appealing, and binding and presswork are admirable. 
The amusing nineteenth century romance, smoothly translated 
by Martin Armstrong, deserves the form which has been given it. 


ADVENTURERS 


I wonder how many readers of THE MIDLAND are acquainted 
with the Golden Hind series of biographies of the navigators of 
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the Elizabethan era. Handsome big books these are, with their 
attractive type and binding, and their reproductions of old maps 
and charts. And they contain excellent reading, better than is 
to be found in most novels. I commend especially to MmLanpD 
readers Llewellyn Powys’ life of Henrik Hudson, and the new 
volume on Frobisher written by William McFee (Harper, $4). 
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CHARLES HiiTOon is a young poet of Seattle and has spent most 
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numbers of THE MIDLAND. 

RosBert J. Harris is the author of two stories published in the 
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THomas Mourrtna is a young Canadian writer who lives at To- 
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